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The expression is even rarer than the thing, 
usually called un rocking. — P. 143 : " Quelle 
sorte d'apres-midi avez-vous eu . . .?"(?). 
— Also : " Quelle avenue vous a-t-il fallu suivre 
._ . .?" (?).— P. 147 (Note) : "The condi- 
tional saurais, etc., is often used to translate 
the English ' can ' (in the sense of ' would know 
how')." Better 'should' (cf. comments on 
§§ 350 and 360), and anyhow, rather : ' I really 
couldn't . . .' (Always ne saurais.) Cf. (p. 
149): "In fact, I cannot (trans, 'would not 
know how to ') ." Again, " would " for ' should.' 
— P. 149. " (merveilles, m. pi.)." — § 288. In- 
adequate. — § 291. Wo fem. for several forms. — 
§§ 291-299. Important subject, very inade- 
quate treatment. — § 311. Pronunciation of 
various cardinal numerals inadequately repre- 
sented, and " [yH d0] " is incorrect. — § 312. 
For " words " read ' nouns,' and insert cent 
hommes to exemplify that t " is silent also in 
cent" (!).—§ 315. "The form mil is often 
used in dates." Then, as an example : " en mil 
huit cent quatorze " — not living French. On 
Van mille, see Cledat, 67. r., § 261.— § 321. 
Note 2, on deuxieme and second, not justified 
by usage.— § 323. lecon un would have been 
more instructive than Mr. O.'s " lecon trois." 
— § 331 : " ' To ' before an infinitive is often 
omitted in French. It is sometimes expressed 
by de, a, or pour." Is this either felicitous or 
useful? — § 334. aimer requires comment. — § 
336. "purpose" is inadequate; see § 335. — § 
337 : " All prepositions govern the infinitive, 
except en, which requires the present parti- 
ciple." Bead ' gerund ' ; but when do apres, 
avant, avec, centre, derriere, devant, entre, par, 
etc., etc., govern an infinitive? Further: 
"Apres governs the perfect infinitive." Insert 
'only'; but note (?) apres boire — § 343, 
cramdre, perhaps rightly, figures as an " ir- 
regular verb." Then why not vendre ? (§ 116). 
— P. 191, line " 11 " : " were they miracle-plays 
or mysteries," ... Is this English? or 
merely intended to call for a Fr. subjunctive? 
—P. 195, line "17." Omit "en."—P. 198. 
Why "quant (a)"?— § 350. Bead 'I should 
like a dog, to guard the house.'- — § 351 : 
" C'est la premiere chose quelle a dite." Not 
a clear example. — § 352 (Note 1). Add 
' when there is no adverbial complement and 
when the infinitive is not stressed.' — P. 201, 
lines 10-11. Not the more natural construc- 
tion, and tiennent is a concealed subjunctive. 
Concealed subjunctives should be avoided in 
exemplifying the subjunctive. In line 14 
" Quelque scientifique que soit . . ." exempli- 
fies purely literary usage. Let living French be 
learned first ! In line 24 Zola figures as a 



" realiste." Did Zola not call himself a " natu- 
raliste." ?— P. 205. "Speak louder, that I 
may hear you." Not living English. — P. 205 
(f. n.) : " Se mettre = ' to put on'" (Cf. my 
comment on P. 208, top). Why and when? — 
P. 207 (Conversation). An extremely unlikely 
achievement, unless the whole class attempts to 
learn the passage from Moliere by heart. — P. 
207 (near bottom). Is the student expected to 
say " Dusse-je etre oblige de . . ." ? — P. 208 
(top). Is the student expected to say Je me 
suis mis des pantoufles or the like ? See com- 
ment on p. 205, f. n. — § 359. Hasty. — § 
360. Of course, but avoir besoin de is not a 
" verb." For " will " read ' shall.'— § 363. For 
"Some" read 'Hundreds'; then read 'take 
prepositions different from . . .' — P. 211 
(top). For " example " read ' exemple.' Sen- 
tence 9. Apparently, the student is expected to 
translate " Depend upon me " with a Dependez 
de mot. The Vocab. indicates dependre de for 
this.— P. 211, line " 10." For " a " read ' a.'— 
§ 366 : " A collective noun regularly takes a 
singular verb." How about la joule, le nombre, 
la plupart, etc. ?— § 368. For " [rezudr] " read 
' [rezu : dr] .' As usual, no pronunciation is in- 
dicated except for the infinitive. — P. 219 (Part 
II) : " The t of this ending [vend] is missing, 
. . ." What has become of it? — § 400. j'ai 
oui dire corresponds to 'I've heard say (tell)' 
rather than to " I have heard said." 
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The Old Norse Element in Swedish Roman- 
ticism. By Adolph Burnett Benson. ( Co- 
lumbia University Germanic Studies.) New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1914. 
8vo., xii + 192 pp., $1. 

Of recent contributions to the history of 
Swedish literature, by far the most important 
is this admirably clear and lucid exposition of 
the so-called Gothic elements in Swedish Bo- 
manticism. The work is, on the whole, remark- 
ably clear, succinct and interest-holding. The 
thesis involved is well developed, the argument 
advances step by step with increasing convic- 
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tion, so that one is impressed by the fact that 
Dr. Benson not only has driven home his point 
but has done it in a delightful way. 

The chief merit of the work consists in the 
exposition of the Gothic tendencies of the Fos- 
forists themselves. The close connection of 
the Fosforists with the German Eomantic 
School has led to the misconceived notion that 
there was, upon their part, no independent 
activity (as was the case with the Goths) in 
connection with their ideals of Scandinavian 
antiquity, and that this element did not con- 
stitute any important phase of their literary 
propaganda. Dr. Benson clearly shows that, 
in spite of the hostile attitude of these two 
Schools toward each other, this distinction is 
chiefly traditional and without intrinsic value. 
In fact, the Fosforists' interest in Gothic ma- 
terial has been heretofore either ignored, treated 
superficially, or actually misrepresented. 

The author prepares the way for his argu- 
ment by reviewing the beginnings of interest 
in Old Norse subjects during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in Sweden. This in- 
troduction is based upon the most recent and 
thorough investigation of the Gothic movement 
in the North which we possess : Anton Blanck, 
Den nordiska Rendssansen % Sjuttonhiindra- 
talets Litteraiur, Stockholm, 1911. The fol- 
lowing chapters, in which Dr. Benson develops 
the Gothic tendencies upon the part of the Fos- 
forists and traces the interest in Old Norse 
themes through every phase of the Eomantic 
Movement in Sweden, constitute a worthy sup- 
plement to Blanch's scholarly work. 

The author's exposition of the attitude to- 
wards Scandinavian antiquity upon the part of 
the celebrated Fosforists, Atterbom, Hammar- 
skjolcl and Livijn is very convincing, and the 
exceptionally clear analysis of their principal 
works lends much to his argument. The in- 
terest of the Fosforists in Gothic material can- 
not be denied. For instance, the activity and 
erudition of Atterbom in Old Norse subjects 
was truly amazing ; in fact, he knew more about 
the sagas than most Goths. Yet the founda- 
tion of all this was laid while he was still a 
militant Fosforist. Dr. Benson proves here the 
falsity of the unqualified statement that the 



historical " revival in Swedish culture was 
given by the Gothic Forbund " (Vedel, Svensk 
Romantik, p. 251) . Not only this, but the con- 
tribution of the Fosforists to Swedish literature 
in general is of much higher merit than critics 
have been wont to concede. So Atterbom was 
a poet of really high rank and, though he was 
not a creative artist, hardly any Goth surpassed 
him in the appreciation and interpretation of 
Old Norse subjects. 

Even outside of strictly Eomantic circles the 
spirit of the age was pro-Gothic. The Swedish 
Academy itself was not opposed to literary cre- 
ations with Old Norse content, provided they 
measured up to the traditional standards of 
form and style. Granberg's Jorund and Char- 
lotta d'Albedyhll's Gefion (especially the lat- 
ter) illustrate exceedingly well how deeply the 
Gothic tendency had become rooted outside 
Gothic circles; in fact Gefion was probably 
written before the Gothic Society was founded. 
The authoress' conception of the viking age is 
typically Gothic in that she implies that the 
modern era is corrupt by stating that the 
mythological age was incorrupt, which is the 
same Bousseauish spirit that permeated the 
minds of all the Goths. 

The question, agitated by the Swedish Eo- 
manticists, as to the introduction of Northern 
mythology into art is the subject of one of the 
most interesting chapters in Dr. Benson's work. 
He shows clearly that in art, as well as in 
literature, the difference between Goth and 
Fosforist was merely relative. Even the Goths 
(cf. especially Geijer) recognized the tendency 
towards exaggeration in the representation of 
Old Norse divinities in the plastic arts and ex- 
pressed apprehension concerning it. But the 
satires leveled against the Goths in this regard 
included the Fosforists as well, and were often 
in reality satires on the whole Eomantic group. 
In fact, the Academician chief, Leopold, at- 
tacked this tendency in a poem and the anti- 
Fosforistic Malmstrom admits that it was com- 
mon to both Fosforist and Goth. Further- 
more, Dr. Benson shows that the exaggeration 
and crudity, of which the Gothic Ling, for 
instance, was accused (cf. Geijer, Iduna, 1817), 
were much overdrawn. Ling's views upon art 
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agreed essentially with those of Tegner, who 
certainly offered the best solution of the 
problem. 

The position of the young poet Stagnelius 
with reference to the Romantic Movement is 
attractively presented in the next chapter. In 
Stagnelius the Gothic element is beautifully 
blended with the grace of Hellenic culture. 
The myths of Odin, the Bragarceftur, etc., form 
a background that is harmoniously blended 
with the poet's modern reflections and feelings. 
Yet Stagnelius was not formally allied with 
any literary school. It is to be regretted that 
the author has not laid more emphasis upon 
Tegner's poetic activity in Gothic themes, for 
it is worthy of note that these two poets, one 
in dramatic, the other in lyrical productions, 
showed a marked similarity to each other, both 
in their general attitude towards Gothic themes 
and in the peculiar temper of their poetic 
genius. Both were steeped in the spirit of 
Hellenic culture, both were distinctly individ- 
ual and independent, both were by nature 
hypochondriacal and given to ' Weltschmerz,' 
and both infused into their creations the larg- 
est significance of art and life. The deeper 
meaning of myth and religion, the constant 
strife between spirit and matter, sensuous col- 
oring, and love of the beautiful were marked 
characteristics of Tegner as well as of Stag- 
nelius. The divinity of man was a theme 
which the priest Tegner (Stagnelius' father 
was also a priest) constantly emphasized (cf. 
Forsoningen in the Frithiofssaga, Fridsrbster, 
Nattvardsbarnen, etc.), and it is particularly 
this theme which elevates the Old Norse myth 
in Stagnelius' Gunlog to a universal signifi- 
cance, for beneath its external crudeness it is 
the divine ownership of poetry Avhich consti- 
tutes the inner meaning of the work; a theme 
which was especially suited to the Romantic 
temperament. Tegner, too, held the idealized 
conception of poetry ; that poetry was the high- 
est type of religion and synonymous with life 
itself. " I really lived only when I sang," he 
said in his touching poem Afshed till min lyra. 
It is exactly this exalted concept which Stag- 
nelius infused into the primitive myth of Sut- 
tung's mead. Furthermore, in Stagnelius' 



fragment Svegder we have really nothing 
but Christian ideals in the garb of Norse 
mythology, the personification of which is the 
Christ-Odin himself, much as was the priest 
of Balder in Tegner's Frithiofssaga. 

The transition from Norse heathendom to 
Christianity is the theme of the concluding 
chapter. Oehlenschlager's influence is, of 
course, predominant, but the author shows 
that Fouque, too, may have influenced the 
Gothic background. Nicander's Runesvardet, 
for instance, shows a marked similarity with 
Oehlenschlager's viking dramas. The saga ele- 
ment is the most successful feature of the 
play, in which the author's sympathy (as was 
the case with Oehlenschlager) is evidently on 
the side of the pagan viking. Though dramatic 
in form, the work is essentially poetical and 
lyrical, which points towards the neo-Romantie 
relationship. 

Dr. Benson's work concludes with an admir- 
able summary of his thesis and with a very 
useful Appendix, containing biographical and 
critical notes. 

The work will be welcomed by all students 
of Scandinavian literature as a most enlighten- 
ing exposition of the Gothic elements in Swed- 
ish Romanticism, a subject which heretofore 
had received neither full nor sound treatment. 

Albert Morey Sturtevant. 

Kansas University. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Adam's Motive 
The verse of Genesis upon which Milton 
based his account of the " first disobedience " 
is this : " And when the woman saw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant 
to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did 
eat, and gave also to her husband; and he did 
eat." Here the motive for Adam's eating the 
forbidden fruit is not clear, unless we suppose 
that he did it unthinkingly, for Adam replied 
to God's question merely, " The woman whom 
thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the 
tree, and I did eat," — the same question to 



